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Thuringians, and Bavarians, the old centres of Gau- and folk-communities
became more important, especially as the spread of Christianity caused the
establishment of episcopal sees. Charles the Great and the later Carolingians
carried on a process which the Merovingians (especially Theudebert) had already
introduced and set in motion. There followed the building of royal residences,
palaces, and frontier fortifications (Bur-gen), which, like the trading stations, were
clearly directly linked up with the preceding development of folk-, Gau-, and refuge-
burgs, of nobles' seats, and of centres of justice and heathen worship. Like the
Roman limes the extending frontiers of the newly-conquered territory played an
important part in the development of towns, which served as centres of military
protection and government for these conquests, and as trading-places for frontier
commerce. The East and North became increasingly important. As in the second
half of the ninth century the centre of gravity of the Frankish kingdom shifted
from the "West, where it had been a century earlier, so the period of the Saxon
kings marked another stage in this great expansion eastward of town life. More-
over, with this change in political conditions, older towns lost their earlier
importance.1
But this advance towards the East into Inner Germany does not mark the first
appearance of town life in the German civilization of the early Middle Ages.
Already in pre-Carolingian times its influence on the whole social and economic
development is not to be underrated. Even though, at any rate in the German
towns, there may have been no continuity with the old Roman municipal organiza-
tion, nevertheless it was in this period that the foundations were laid for the
development of a new organization. The king, and soon afterwards the bishops,
created an urban regime which was the precursor of the great German municipal
system. It was possible for the citizens to free themselves from this rule and the
judicial power exercised by it, in both military and economic matters, and to attain
to self-government and political independence in the later Middle Ages, the great
period of the German towns. They were able to do this only because in this early
period the seeds of future prosperity had been sown. Free citizens were
already at this time the active elements in industry, trade, and financial enterprise.
1 See Germ, edit., ii2, 399.